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to the northern sea, scarce a friend. ... Be assured Orange is
now loyal.'1 'In consequence of threats and some rigour,'
wrote General Nugent, from Hillsborough, 'the country people
are bringing in their arms very fast, and taking the oath of
allegiance. . . . Accounts from all parts of the country are
very favourable, and agree that the lower orders of people are
dropping off rapidly from the cause of the United Irishmen, and
we have every reason to think that, with the assistance and
continuance of the system which has been lately adopted against
them, we shall have nothing to apprehend from their machina-
tions.' 2

The happiest sign, however, of returning peace, was found
in the revived efficiency of the law courts. The prosecutions in
the North were judiciously entrusted to Arthur Wolfe, the
Attorney-General, a man who was already known in the House
of Commons, and at the bar, as a most upright and able lawyer;
who afterwards, as Lord Kilwarden, presided over the Court of
King's Bench, with conspicuous wisdom and humanity, and who
at last closed an honourable life by one of the noblest and most
pathetic of deaths.3 His letters to the Government during the
September Assizes, fully confirm the high opinion which was
formed of his character. At the Monaghan Assizes, he says,

1  Rev.   TV.   Richardson,  Nov.  2,     is a great change for the better, and
1797.                                                     the loyal inhabitants are no longer

2  Inclosed by Lake   to  Pelham,     afraid of avowing their sentiments.
June 24,  1797.    In   another letter     . . . Insurrection is becoming every
Pelham wrote : * I believe I am not     day less likely and less practicable.'
too sanguine when I say, that if there     (Pelham to the Duke of York, June
is no invasion, we shall suppress the     15, 1797.)

spirit of insurrection in this country.          3 He was butchered, as is well
The troops have universally shown     known, by Kobert Emmet's-mob in
the greatest loyalty and spirit, and     the rising of 1803. Among the Pel-
there have been fewer excesses than     ham papers will be found a letter,
could have been imagined. Sir Wat-     describing his last words, written by
kin Wynne and the Ancient Britons     Baron Smith to a friend in England,
have completely terrified the rebels     His friends had gathered round, seeing
near Newry, and are the objects of     the end to be close at hand. 'Just
universal admiration amongst the     then a person came in and said to
loyal. The firmness and temper of     Swan in Lord Kilwarden's hearing,
General Lake have been equally sue-     " We have taken four of the villains,
cessful at Belfast, and that town is     what is to be done with them ?"
now under complete subjection. At     Swan, "Executed immediately."
a special commission held there by     Lord Kilwarden (stretching out his
Lord Yelverton and another judge,     hand with effort and difficulty), " Oh,
above 3,000 people came in and took     no, Swan, let the poor wretches at
the oath of allegiance in open court.     least have a fair trial," and almost
... In other parts of the North, there     instantly expired/